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Abstract . 

This paper *i5 >.onceifned with the research and 
development work that is b^ing jandertaken in applying inter- 
action analysis to the training *of university lecturers. 
Interaction analysis » or more correctly in this context ^he 
systematic observation of lecturing is a technique that has 
been used in conjunction with microteaching— te facilitate the 

. trainer *s job in shaping the teaching, behaviour of the 
lecturer, A category system was devised that described the 
Content of lectures, focusing on T^faching Boiats (P), Examples 
(E), Instructional Asides (Ai) and Non-Instructional Asides 
(Au). To thi€ was added .a Must-bin*' category (X) to make 
the system inclusive with mutually ejcclusive events'. The . , 
paper repprts on how university lecturers are trained in the 
system and how they* learn .to record data collected from their 
lectures on Time* Line 'Displays . These low inference data 

'are the'n used in microteaching. sesaions where the lecturers 
record 'on videotape theijr p,erformance for peer and trainer 
criticism. The systematic* observation •dataware used to- make 
more objective the trainer*s criticism of the -itricrolectures^^- 
and to provide evaluative data fo^ improving teaching — 
-^erf orrrance . The c^t^gory System is also being used to study 
-lecturing and to develop noVms of effective and ineffective, 
lecturing.' Using 'norms * -.established .in a correlational study 
it is hoped to construct profiles of* lecturing that can be ^ 
further .Usei in training, to dem9hstrate effective 'teaching . ' 




* The Use of Interaction. Analysis in the^raining- of/University 
Teachers. • ' , \* ^ 



•Although expansion in' the tertiary sector of education 
has slov^ed up", each year some 700 new teachinfe^^s'ta'f f ,are * 
appointed in British universities. ^By 1980 it is estimated 
th^t v/e^ay well have 35^000 lecturers in our universities. 
At present the-salary bill for lecturers is, approximately 
£14Q million (at 1972 prices). A figure, that in 'relation to 
the nationaJ^ wage hill or the total cost of the tertiary' 
sector, i§ not insignificant. Only recently, has the problem 
of how new members of staff should be ^ traing<^ come in for t[ie ' 
ex-tensive research and development that has been applied' to 
teachers in other sectors ^of education. With increasing talk 
about regional and* national trailing, it i^ becoming obvious 
thag^ university lecturers require the most efficient and^ 
effective training techniques that are available, io .arder that 
they can become .effec\s^e teachers as soon as possible after 
appointment. 'Research work in the^univeiTsity of Aberdeen has 



been examittilhg some techniques that have bnen used in both the 

U.S^A, and this country with primary and secondary teacher * 

training to see if these techniques -cauld 'Be used in the 

• 

tertiary sector. This paper is C9ncerned w^.th the technique 

' ' ^ ' . *^ 

known as -interaction Analysis. * , * \ ' ' ^ 

• ^ ' * * * 

So far research has shown that^ an importajnt variable . in 
teacher training is trai-nees receiving immediate 'te^dback on 

^ ' * ^ ■ : ^\ ^' < 

their performance during training . _ In secondary and primary 
teacher training microtearhing has systemati2red ihis 'feedback' 



2. 



— process by allowing, trainees to practice their teachirlg • skills 
in a simulated classroom and use iiudio and video recordings of • 
their performance to provide objective records for subsequent , 
training sessions. Microteaching has' also been supplemented 

^ with interaction analysis in ordar CO'gjLve more direction*'and 
structure to th-e feedb^ack process (MqAleese, 1973). , In 

: - " • 

applying m^cro teaching to the training of .university -lecturers 
} we .have iattempted to* systematize the training process and to 
devise more effective protocols for t-ra^ning courses. Inter- 
action analysis, or more correctly in this context, the 
systematic' observation of lecturing, has suggested itself as 
both an evaluati^ire and descriptive tool in training. . 
Systematic observation means in' this context the coding , at 
regular intervals lof the teaching behaviour of the lecturer and' 
the recording of these events in a form that will facilitate 
feedback: The fobn of systematii observation used in 
Aberdeen has analy^e.d the, pedagogic structure pf lectures, and 
used this data in the training sessions to more accurately 
^ describe training performances and^^ggest ways of ,making the 

trainees^ performance more effective. Figure 1 •Summarises the 
' categories 'that »Ha^re been used, to date. • • ' ■ 
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• — Figure 1. about here — 
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Gage (Gagej 1968) he suggested that •''the 
was a crucial faptor in discrj^miriating* 
and ineffective -lecturers. " T^is abiJLity to 
cribed in terms of lecturers stratin^lules 

*^ « 



. (Teachin^^Tointa) and relating these 'to Example's. This^. 
*^l-<^8\^^unit was found more frequently in, ef fectivej-than . 
in inefy.fective lecturers.' Jt can therefore be assijmed ^that 

the us^^ of &his unit just might be an important teaching skilly . 

/' , . ^ * ' . ' / 

that I'fecturers should learn in order to improve their effect- • 

iveneis. .It 'is from this premise that work began, ' In terms 

of dj'screte units th^t can be used for systematic observation, 

the^e *Rul-eg' 'units can be broken 'down intp Teaching Pchints (P) 

am Examples- (E), Two other elements in .the* remaining, content ' 

(^i lecturii^g ftere^ discovered m initial trials, . .Asides that 

^re ins true tiioaal in implication '(Ai) and Asides that are non- 

instructional (Au). A^dding these two categories to the 'Rul- • 

'eg.' unit gWe^a de|^fiption of .the dohtent of lecturing, in * 

instructional bits i.e. the. pedagogic structure*. ^By adding' * 

to 'these fpur categories a *dust-bin*, category X," an 

exhaustive description qf lecturing ca^n be obtained using these," 

mutually^exclus'ive categories*. (See' Figure D , Before the 

analysis could oe undertaken 3, a gjfosSar'y for the categories and. 

^ ^ ^ - ^ ' • - 

a set of ground rules were drawn up. The glossary^ clfearly 

defined the inclusiveness of each of the categories and ^the 

ground rules Were used to assist in making consistent'de^cisions 

in •application over doubtful encoding procedures.* As -the^ 

system was new some trials were* under taken to establish the" 

» ,« • , 9 . ' ' ' 

reliabiluty^ aiid validity for the categories « 

Usln^ ;^ samp>lev of 29 lectures these categories were 
a-pp»lled using systematic" observation/ - The encoding or 
'recording procedure was to have 'a coder detide every three' 
seconds which of 'uhc categories b^st fittexl^the verbal beKat^iour ' 



(contcnty of jthc loctU're during the^revious tfime per iod . ' 
Taj^le 1 shows the cumulative ' results of fcwo trials qf-thi's 
;analysjs. »• • ^ * i \ 



--Table. , I abcyit here — n- 



The concurrent validity of the categories-^re.^established 

using independent' ratings of the samples as the dependent 

#^ ' ' ' 

variable*. T^ble 2 gives the correlation values for each', 
category.^ Table 3 gives the stabilitf'y of the categories. 



-Tables 2 and 3 abo 



about her^- 

' . " ■ i . 



A test^rete^t reliability for four raters using the/rating 
scale was established at 0^> 

' In order to use the .categories for further reseaT;ch and \ 
draining trhe 'glossary aiKd several ground rules were modified. - 



/ 



The System«in Use ' 

In- order that the Lecturers can use the system for, the 

analysis of their lecturing- they must fixst^learn the 

* « • . . • 

* » 

procedure^ for analysis. Figure 2 summarises a two-day ' 
training prograinine that has been us^d. 



—Figure 2 .about here--- 



1i — : ■ . 

So that the lecturers can use the coding system with a 

^high degree of reliability i£ is necessary to * shape ^ their 
codling 'to enauire a liigh -cbrrelation between Individual* trainees 
and betv/een^ codings of one trainee, over a 'period of tinie ^n trhe 
same lecture. Wie training Schedule is designed to do this.'' 



An example of lecturing is selected that conia:bis a good • 
distribution of the categories. This one smhple of tqach-ing 
is used all the way through the initial training'. 
Experience shows that using one piece of lecturing in the / l/ 
initi^al stages is most effective, 'Having both viewed arvd 
lisV^ne4 to the Tecture and d'iscussed the content in general 
terms, the^ tra»inees are intr6duced to the categories. Example 
o£ these are given both verbally and on' aiidio ,tape. It is 
impor wnt^ that the trainer should t>e flexible in this 
presentatipn of* 'examples, although careful selection- in ' 
advance. makes for 'few disagreements, Th^re will, howpver, be 
such disagreements as although the categories are rel.atively 
low in inference, there can be borderline cases. * Using , the 
difficu-lt examples Aground rules* *can be developed with the 
trainees in order^ to facilitat;e coding. The pi>rpose of- this 
^activity is to s^art ^shaping* ofi the lepturers in recognising, 

■ V : . 

the ^categorjjgs . Having listened to the lecture again, and 

I • • 

.attempted to recognise the categories as they occur the 

trainees are next confronted with a transcript of the lecture. 

This is divided up into v;hat is called 'thought units' *(Taba, 
1967) that* is, remarks, or a series of remarks that express a 

complete instructional unit /> In, practice these thought' una ts 

are usually sentences (but not always). The trainees then 



c^e each of these units ^and^j:ecord on the transcript their 
coding. * 

In stage two, the Time Line l)isplay (TLD) is introduced.. 
The TLD is a method of recordiag o^n paper a sequence of events 
showing both/the^ category njsed and the passage of time. The 



^ ^ 6, 

. previously coded , transcript is then, .transferred on-the TLD. 

' Stage thre'e in the training is to introduce *the idea of 

•sarapling of the vorbc^l i^el^avioul: at regular time intervals. 

' • The time interval 'used' in- training is 6 seconds. At present 

wc have used this* slower inte^rval as it was thought tjiat^ the 

^ lecturers would be' happier at this rate (most int-eract^pn work 

uses about* 20 observations p^r minute or d 3 second time 

interval). It is envisaged that the. rate^ will bt increased 
\ * \ • . 4 ' \ . ^ 

to 3 second periods a6 lecturers became mofe. familiar w^itj\ the 

methodology. One of the reasons for this is to reduce the 



number of difficult coding decisions due tor a change in 
category durin-g the time-per^iod i.e. 6 seconds). ^ Tne sam^ i 
piece of lecture is then Coded at 6 seconc? intervals on th^e 
transcript. Some discuss^n Calces place about the difference 
Uetwedn thought units'* and 6 second -segments . It ^is found in 
practice that there is very lit'tle difference in either the 
sequence of code symbols or the relative ' f*requency of the 
observed- categories . Having transferred the 6 second trans-^' 
crip't t6 a TLD the trainees then Cc'in attempt their first 'live' 
' coding. "This^s taken" in eas-y staged starting with 1 minute, 
then 2 minute segments and so on, working up to lO^ininiltes in 
about :four step's. Again these, codings are transferred to the . 
TLD's. At the^end of a morning- spen*t discuss ing^J^ectu^r 
terms of the categories' and learning the categories, the lecturers ' 

4 

are usually /ready to try the system on their own lecturing. 

. The Training Session 

Haviiig completed- the initial training^the lecturers gc^ on to 
Day 2 of the pr()granmie; i (See Figure 2 ) . This uses cortventidnal 



mic 



rotcaching practlLS^^^f recording and playback of micro- 
lectures to- provide an objectives frame of reference for 
subsequent discussion. 



P ^ ^ 

— J'.Figure 3 about here 



Figure 3 summ^irises in diagrcimmatic form the micrioteaching 

cycle that we .have devised., . Purihg the playback' o£ the 

microlecture thq lecturers code their own and pe^irs * teaching 

_Jhese data are "then us<?d in the Critique session that follows 

in order provide objective and reliable data on tl^e 

subject's performance.. The foding does not always co^r tjie 

complete microlectux^ as the trainers are always asked *Is 

there^^any particular part of lecture that you want to 

> *• . 

/ • ' • " 

analyse iyTdetai^l?* ^ Either the first '-haLf, the middle, or 

the last hali of rhe lecture is'coded. ' 



'i — f 

;r^Fi'gure 4 about here-- 



f'igure 4 shows the TLb^of a lectuxer oji one c^f the 
experin^ental sessions. Xrhese' data are used by both the' 
trainer and the trainees iii their discussions. ' They provide 
the *woni^\ for describing the performance at any particular* 
part 9f a microlecture . As yet there is no syntax^ of ^ this- 
'language* as the norms that would be required t*o establish a 
syntax have not bfeen established. Our research work is 
atte»apcing to establish* these values'. . , 
. In order to evaluate this work -s^veTal experimental 
^^^^•^se^ scions w^re^ run earlier this year in^ which systematic 
% observation was used. Using- the attitudes of the lecturers 
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as the dependcht variable v.-e were able "to obtain subjective 






■ ^ ■ • . V .; ■ 

* impressions of the ei'ficaty of the technique. These results 
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• were very encouraging-Y^ They. pyggesteJ that ^al though we have 

. , « 


m 


r 


not quite found the best use of these data in the* training 






• • sessions, the Information .was very useful to the lecturers *in 


0 . • 




^ (^escribing their performanQe. Jhe most important *thing it 




• 


\ did was to encourage the lecturers to talk &bout their teaching 






in a Way^tha^t was neither^ ^lib nor superf io*ial . The main ^ • 


- ' 




defecL^ of th^e system ^at present is. that there' is very often a 






situation where tae»trainee says *0K, that p^rt of the 


) 


« o 


l^cfeure did not go, -very well and I see trorj^ tl\e.TLD that ' 




' 4 
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during ^hose two niimates I was "usiiffe a lot of Ai*s, What 


% 




should I do about it? Should I not use ^useless' asides or What 

'should 1 do ....?' At present we dornot have* the answer but 

^ ^' . - • 

^ ' on Completions f a correlational stud/ that is being undeikaken 






we might be .able to reply: * Yes, that*s right, t,hat part of 






th9 lecture did not go very. well. .V'e have found. However, 


* 

* « - ■ 




that whenvwe looked at effective and ineffective lecturers the 






former u.sed^ a lot .more' X less 1 ) Ai*s than you didj 'now the next 






' 'time you teach this aspect of the ' topic^ .suggest th^t.you try 
aftd be more factual, use more P*s and E*s ... etc., et,c. * 






, Eerhaps this scenario is a little problematical; it doe's 






at least give the flavour of how interaction anaLysis might be 






- used in a training session in* the la4:e 70 ^s\ We arie - 






.*5uf f iciently encoutaged by our work at present to, continue 




1 


experimenting and t^ use systematic observation, in both^ 






descriptive .and evaluative rolds J.n the training of university 






fecturers. , It wiiJ^ be further uped' in other research studies]^ 
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into different aspects, of lecturing. ^ • e 
... \/ ■ ^ • • 
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, Catof.ory 


Product i-ro'.a^nt 
Corr^abicn 


P 
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P + E 
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Au 


n.a. 


Ai + Ail ^ 









(n.a^^'jaot enough data) 



N - 18 

12 point rating scale 
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fericurfent Validity 6f ^ the Ca^-fegprj^es ' 
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Category 


Agreement 


' P 
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Ai ■ ■ 
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931 









N = 29 

Test - Retest 
(10 day -gap) 



Table 3: , , 

Stability of -the^Categomes 
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' ^ CONTENT ANALYSIS OF 


LECTURING- <C.A,LJ 




i 


• Glossa.r.y 

; . A teaching point, part; of an argument 
or . thesis . An item of 'infonnation, 


t 


Coding Unit Symbol.- 
-\ 






. . an opinion, 'a fact, a genex^K^ization', 






♦ • 




-a\ principle, or concept. Lecturer's 
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cjwn opinion or quoting an other 
auLijoricy. ^ . « 




POINT . ' P ' 




X ■ 










a. 












Examples, , related to teaching points. 










Comparitprs, a concrete ex^ple of a 
^teaching point. ^ 




EXAMPLE 'E ^ 






Verbal behaviour ^of "relevance to 









M 

;2: 



the lecture but not ijitended as part 

, of an argui^ent or th,esis. 

References, objectives. 9r aims 

* *• 

relevant. to the lecture or course of 

lectures. Summarizing teaching 

•points made in other lectures. ^ 



A non- instructional aside. Comments 
of no dirett releyance to topic of 
IjBcture, ^ Greeting'^, tension 
releasers, directions, jokps or 
' ^.rrelevant' examples . 



ASIDE 
(Instructional) 



Ai 



ASIDE 
(Non- instructional 
/useless) 



Au 



--^ 1 



Verbal behaviour that is. lincoiiab'le.^ 
.Confusion or silence. Non-verbal 
^communication. Writing on blackboard^ 
using .A- V aid; Student, talk. 



FIGURE 1 : Tlve Content Analysis of Lecturing. 
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DAY 1 ' 

^ ^ ; 

9- 

Training in Observation system 

1. View video tape of lecturer ' in, lecture theatre . 

2. Discuss^ ' • 

3. The categories of the observation system 

4. Listen to examples of categories - , ^ 

5^^ Listen to lecture (s^me as 1), looking 'fof examples of categories 

6. Discuss '» • * ^» 

7. Code transcription of lectures ' (same as 1) 

8. The Tine-line display (TLD) ^ - " * • . ^" ^ 

9. Transfer coding of lect^ure (7.) to^TLD ^ 

10. Saoipling of teaching behaviour (3 seconds; 6 seconds) 

11. Code Typescript of le>:ture (same ^s 1) at 6 second intervals 
12'. Transfe-r typescript (ll->^to ^^D 

13. ' Sampling at 6 second intervals, < listen to criming) 

14. Listen to lecture (same. as 1) 

15. Code lecture at 6 seconci- intervals, (same^asi 1.) 

16. '^ .Tran^sfer .lecture (15t) to tLD ^ 

17. Discuss 



Figure 2: Training Programme 
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Training Session 



Videotape Lecturers 1 to 4 - 5 minute^ microlecfiureg 
Code .f irs-t. 5 minutes . lectures , 1 and 2. *(as a group 
Code last 5 minutes lectures, 3 an^ 4 (as a group) 
Replay' lecture 1 . * ,\ 

Discuss,^ with codings • * ' ' 

Replay lecture 2 ^ ^ 

Discuss, with codings' ^. , 

^ Replay ^lecture 3 v > 

' Discuss, _ wit}i codings * • ^ • ! 

Replay lecture 4 . - , ,^ ^ " 

Discuss, wiph codings ■ 
Evaluate the recordings and the codings 
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Microteaehing cy^le for training 
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. Figure h: ' A Time Line Display of a Lecture Profile 
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